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Busixess continued its upward movement through the 
yearend, marked by further increases in consumer buying 
and government purchasing, and an end to inventory liqui- 
dation. For the final quarter as a whole, the total physical 
volume of output registered a sizable advance from the third 
quarter—around 3 percent. Prices averaged about the same 
in the two quarters. Total production is now back to the 
prerecession high in real terms and is at a peak in current 
dollars. 

The upsurge of gross national product in the fourth quar- 
ter, estimated on the basis of preliminary data at $453 bil- 
lion, brought the total for 1958 to $437 billion. This was 
off 1 percent from 1957 in value but, with higher average 
prices, the volume of output was down approximately 3 
percent. 

Personal income in December, at an annual rate of $359 
billion, was off shiehtly from Nove mber be cause of a tempo 
rary contraction in dividends due to a less-than-usual volume 
of vearend extra and spec ial payments In addition to the 
drop in dividends, unemploym« nt benefits declined again 
These changes more than offset a further increase in wages 
and salaries 

The November—December rise in payrolls— from $242 bil 
lion to $243 billion, at annual rates—stemmed primarily 
from the continued uptrend in average hourly earnings. For 
the economy as a whole, changes in employment and hou 
of work during December were about in line with seasonal 
expectations Recent deve lopme nts bearing on labor incom: 
are summarized in the next section of this issue 

For the year as a whol personal come established a 
record total of over $353 billion ) billion. or J percent 
above 1957. With consumer pri LY 
percent higher last year real pure| i” power! did not quite 
match the 1957 aggregate 


) 


eCrauginy about 


Pattern of change 

In the broad investment field, a mixed pattern of deve lop- 
ments has brought advances in some areas and a lagging 
recovery In others 

Residential construction activity. seasonally adjusted, rose 
in the fourth quarte! under the iniape is of the large backlog 
of commitments for Government-: ted financing provided 
by Housing Act of 1958 ctual construction in De 
cembet hnowevel Was hampe 
large area of the country 

Inventory liquidation by busine has halted: the small 
November accumulation, on as asonally adjusted basis, wi 
associated with the building up of iuto dealers’ stocl 
he ¢ utback in stocks had been quite ever earlier inh 
the cessation of inventory liquidat ‘ { been a 
the improvement of manufacture: mit pu 

No sienifieant ri Is et evide 1 busine fixed- 
investment outlay As a consequ ce he croup of indus- 
tries producing suc] capital equ I ti experienced little 
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change in new orders or sales and constitutes a lagging 
element at this stage of the business recovery. Foreign 
trade is another segment where demand remains around the 
low reached in the 1957-58 decline 

Public construction has continued in a rising phase, with 
each of the principal types contributing to the advance. 
Particularly noteworthy has been the highway construction 
program, operating with liberalized financing provided by 
the Highway Act of 1958 for both the interstate network and 
the regular State aid system 

Federal Government expenditures rose in the final quarter, 
with some increase in defense spending and a substantial 
rise in Commodity Credit support operations as the bumper 
crop harvest was Purchases by State and local 


governments were 


completed 
also up again 


Retail sales gain 


December retail sales were the highest on re¢ ord, well above 
December 1957. Higher prices accounted for part of the 
over-the-year rise but sales on a psysical volume basis also 
established a new top 

The December rise brought total retail sales for the year to 
over $200 billion, eXCeE ding the 1957 total by a slight margin. 
For the first three quarters of 1958, the dollar value of retail 
trade had lagged behind the corresponding period of 1957 by 
more than a billion dollars This deficit was wiped out in 
the last quarter of the year 

Fourth-quarte! sales were at a seasonally adjusted annual 
rate of $206 billion, exceeding the corresponding quarter a 
year ago by than percent and the previous high 
reached in the third quarter of 1957 by around 1 percent 
Quarterly fluctuations of retail sales in the 1957-58 period 
are shown in the accompanying table 


more 


Sales of Retail Stores 











The vearend showing of retail trade included a further 
advance In sales of nondurable voods stores and a sizable 
upturn in the durable roods segment Sales of nondurables 
received a particular fillip from heavy holiday buying at 
general merchandise and apparel stores Automotive sales 
went ahead in December as the new models became available 
in increasing volume. With this 
on a seasonally adjusted basis moved upward, exceeding the 


ASSISL, durable-goods sales 


corresponding month a year earlier for the first time in 1958. 


Autos down for year 


About 4% million passenger cars were shipped from U. 8. 
factories in This was 30 percent less than in the 
previous year, when shipments of cars totaled 6.1 million. 
The 1958 total was subs tantially lower than in any other year 
of the past decade except 1952, when production controls 
restrained automotive output to a volume approximately the 


1958 


same as last year 
The sharp drop in auto sales during 1958 was reflected in a 
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decline in installment debt, which at $33.7 billion at the end 
of 1958 was down almost $% billion from the start of the year. 
The change came entirely from the drop in credit sales of 
automobiles, which were off proportionally with total sales 
since there was little change in the relative share of cars 
bought with the aid of borrowed funds. Somewhat less than 
two-thirds of new-car purchases were financed at least in part 
on credit in 1958; this was little different from 1957 and not 
far below the peak proportion for such purchases which had 
obtained in 1956. 

Auto purchasers had reduced their installment debt by 
almost $1.3 billion on a seasonally adjusted basis in the first 9 
months of last year but, with the pickup of new car sales to- 
ward year end, the liquidation was halted. The net liquida- 
tion of new-car credit in 1958, representing 8% percent of the 
amount outstanding at the start of the year, marked the first 
break in the steady upward trend which had prevailed 
throughout the postwar period. In November, however, 
new auto installment credit extended turned upward and a 
sharp expansion in sales in December suggests that the 
advance has continued. 

Installment debt associated with other purchases continued 
to expand throughout the recession, although the pace was 
substantially moderated during the course of the downswing. 
In the final months of the year, the expansion was accelerated 
and for the year as a whole amounted to nearly $1 billion, 
compared with a rise of $1.3 billion in 1957 

It is noteworthy that total installment debt, while down 
fractionally during the past year, bore about the same rela- 
tion to disposable personal income as at the previous high. 
Some alteration in this respect was noted in the case of auto- 
mobile buyers, but evidently other users of such credit con- 
tinued to expand the debt at a fairly substantial pace given 
the generally lower volume of purchases. With credit terms 
about as liberal as feasible in the context of financial and 
other requirements, it seems evident that retail buying has 
not for some time been receiving any special new stimulus 
from the terms available in credit financing 

Total short- and intermediate-term consumer credit out- 
standing at yearend—both installment and other-—amounted 
to $45 billion, approximately the same as the year-ago high. 
Total debt had fallen briefly during the recession, but the 
decline was more that offset in the second half of the year. 
This past year was the first since World War II in which con- 
sumers ended the year with short-term indebtedness little 
different from that at the start. 


EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 


Recovery in economic activity has brought a sustained ex- 
pansion in employee income. Higher pay scales, a longer 
workweek, and a rise in employment have each contributed 
to the advance in wages and salaries. 

Total wage and salary income was at a record seasonally 
adjusted annual rate of $243 billion in December, up nearly 
$11 billion from the low point in April 1958, and $2 billion 
above August 1957, the previous peak prior to the 1957-58 
decline. About one-half of the total $11 billion advance in 
payrolls was in the commodity-producing industries where 
the impact of the recession was greatest. 

The substantial recovery in total output has been achieved 
to an important degree from a lengthening of the workweek 
which had been cut back rather sharply under the impact of 
declining demand. This was the pattern followed in the 
initial stages of previous recovery periods. In manufac- 
turing, for example, the number of factory workers added 
from April to December increased 4 percent whereas output 
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registered an advance of 13 percent. However, with the 
lengthened workweek, man-hours worked, as shown in the 
accompanying table, are up 9 percent. An additional factor 
and one equally characteristic of the early phase of a cyclical 
upswing in business has been the improvement in overall 
productive efficiency accompanying a steadier pace of factory 
operations and scheduling. These gains have stemmed 
from tightened controls of management over production, 
elimination of marginal facilities, and the extensive use of 
new and more efficient equipment. 


Employment higher 


Aggregate nonfarm employment in December, seasonally 
adjusted, was 50.7 million, an increase of 700,000 over April 
when the downward movement that began in the third 
quarter of 1957 was reversed. The December count, how- 
ever, was still appreciably below the prerecession high. The 
trend of employment in the May—December period of re- 
covery paralleled in general the pattern of the upturn follow- 
ing the 1953-54 recession. 

The most significant changes in nonagricultural employ- 
ment trends since midsummer of 1957 centered in the closely 
related industries of manufacturing, mining, and transporta- 
tion, summarized in the center panel of the accompanying 
chart. Employment in these industries declined an average 
of 10 percent during the 1957-58 downturn, which contrasts 
with a reduction of 1 percent for all other industries. 

In manufacturing, by far the most important segment, 
employment declined by 1.7 million to 15.2 million in May 
before turning upward. Factory employment in December 
was 465,000, or 3 percent, higher than in May. Neverthe- 
less, the number of employees at the end of the year was still 
more than a million, or 7 percent, below the 1957 midsummer 
total and down somewhat more from the high at the end of 
1956. 

Most of the durable and half of the nondurable industries 
reported gains in employment of production workers by the 
yearend. About seven-eights of the increase since spring was 
in the durable goods sector where the bulk of the reduction 
in the work force occurred. Within this group, above-average 
gains occurred in primary metals, transportation equipment, 
and those industries producing materials for use in construc- 
tion where activity was strongly supported by the upsurge 
in residential building. 

A notable exception to the upward trend in factory hiring 
was nonelectrical machinery where employment and output 
continued to decline through July before turning moderately 
upward. In December the number of jobholders in this in- 
dustry was still 2 percent below April, on a seasonally ad- 
justed basis. 

Production worker employment in nondurable goods, 
where the decline during the. downturn was more limited 
has likewise shown a limited recovery and the total number 
of jobs remained well below the 1957-58 prerecession level. 
The rubber and leather products groups registered the largest 
increases, adding 8 percent to their work forces. Smaller 
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gains were reported for textiles, apparel, and paper indus- 
tries, whereas food, tobacco, printing and publishing, and 
refined petroleum products still employed somewhat fewer 
workers than in April 1958. 

In mining and freight transportation—industries closely 
associated with factory output—reductions in the work 
force were relatively large; moreover, in these cases, there 
has been little or no pickup in the subsequent recovery 
period. 


Nonmanufacturing employment steady 


In all other nonmanufacturing industries, which account 
for about three-fifths of total nonfarm employment, there 
was very little change in overall employment trends, after 
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adjustment for seasonal influences. The small reduction in 
employment that occurred between the eveli al high and low 
points was virtually wiped out by September At the year- 
end combined employment in tl} important group totaled 
32 million, nearly 00,000 higher than in April 
This large scgyment 
dustries but domin: 
tivity, has been operating for the most part u de! long term 
growth influence Only in the case of trade and 
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January 
July 1957 to 30.0 hours in April 1958. In November, the Table 2.—Gross Average Hourly Earnings in Selected Industries 
workweek in coal pits was back to 35.6 hours, well above the : 
year-ago level Average hourl 


doce m ber 
19 Dye 
em be 


Record hourly earnings " .° —_ 





' be 5: thee sap Ahi ton a wnt s 
Continuing the long-term rise evident throughout most of seanupacresmme 
the postwar years the average wage and salary paid by —— goods 

, . FP ondurable goods 
American industry was at a record high in December. In 
manufacturing, the cutbacks In factory overtime hours as the 


workweel vas reduc ed during the |‘ 57 58 recess nary mand natural gas! 


onstruction ! 


oal mining! 


payrolls somewhat, but average hourly earnings continued 
to move upward and toward the end of 1958 reached $2.19, 

y 4 percent above a year earlier. The average 
increase for 1958 was below the gain between 1956 and 1957 


period tended to slow down the rate of increase in weekly 








when the economy was continuing In a generally rising phase. 

All of 1 ear-to-vear increase in hourly earnings oce urred 

tl lf of 1958 and reflected in part an increase 

rs worked and advances in basic wage rates 

t group of industries groups, the wage-rate increases in 1958 exceeded the gains 

in average hourly esrnings were widespread of the previous veat Much the same mixed experience 

facturing with all of the 21 major groups with respect to hourly earnings was characteristic of indus 
the 12 months ended December 1958 tries other than manufacturing 

ndustries, primary metals, transportation Average weekly factory earnit n December reached 

tobacco manufactures registered wage In- $88.04, a new high in take-home pa aiter adjustment for 

nt o1 bye tter. or nearly double the average changes in living costs and Fede ral mMconm and social 

nufacturing; at the other end, furniture, security taxes. The December earnin were 6.5 percent, 

el products recorded advances averaging or $5.30, higher than a vear earlie All of the major 

In 5 of the 21 major manufacturing manufacturing industries participated in the gains 
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Business Recovery Mirrored in National Income 


and Corporate Profits 


Ar AN annual rate of $363 billion in the third quarter, na- 
tional income registered an advance of $11 billion over the 
yreceding 3-mor t} period It to $6 billion 
one the peak rate established in the summer of 1957, but 
this gap has probably been more than closed during the last 
quarter of 1958. The flow of wages and other earnings to 
individuals continued to expand through December, and 
profits extended their marked third-quarter 


Was still close 


corporate 
recovery 
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In real terms, the pace of national production during the 
final quarter of last year was about equal to the best quarters 
of 1957, prices having advanced during the recession period. 

The third-quarter gains in economic activity reflected ris- 
ing demand for most consumer items (other than autos) and 
for housing, together with a marked tapering both in the 
contraction of business fixed investment and in the liquida- 
tion of inventories. Government purchases continued to 
rise. In the closing months of the year the favorable trend 
was extended. In particular, the demand for autos firmed, 
and the further change in total business inventory holdings 
was small. 

The makeup of national income shifted in line with these 
demand changes. As compared with the first half, gains 
centered much more in the markets for goods than in those 
for services; and accordingly the second half featured a re- 
covery in manufacturing and other commodity producing 
and handling industries. (See chart.) These were the lines 
where the preceding downturn had been sharpest As the 
corporate form of organization predominates in most of 
them, their gains were mirrored in the share of national 
income originating in corporate business profits In pal ticular 
turning up sharply 

Industries which depend mainly on the demand for serv- 
ices continued to expand moderately as they had throughout 


the general business recession. 


Pattern of national income 


While the cyclical swing was apparent in most commodity- 
associated industries, it was especially pronounced in manu- 
facturing, mining, and transportation. Income in these 
lines expanded vigorously after midyear from the lows of 
last winter and spring, recent gains canceling most of the 
prior decline. The contraction and recovery in the three 
industries combined were almost sufficient to explain by 
themselves the entire cyclical movement registered in the 
even though these industries 
one third of the 


national income in 1957-58 
account overall for only a little more than 
income total. (See table 1.) 

The course of manufacturing income h 
in production of nondurable as well as durable goods, but 
the recession in hard goods was more protracted and con- 
siderably deeper 

The recovery in income from durables manufacturing that 
began last summer continued through the balance of 1958 
By the fourth quarter it had wiped out a large part of the 
previous drop, which from mid-1957 to the low of last 
spring had amounted to almost one-fifth. 

Earnings in transportation and mining have followed a 
course broadly similar to that of income in durables manu- 
facturing. Mining activity has been sharply affected by 
the changes in manufacturers’ demands for raw materials 
and fuel. The movements in transportation income have 
been somewhat less pronounced: While activity in this in- 
dustry division as usual responded primarily to the swing 
in the volume of commodity shipments, it has been bolstered 
to some extent by the relatively stronger trend of passenger 
revenues, of nonrail carriers in particular 

Other industries producing and handling commodities 


as reflected a swing 
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have fared relatively much better than have hard goods 
manufacturing, mining and transportation. An upturn 
recorded for nondurables manufacturing as early as the 
second quarter of last year was extended in the third and 
fourth to make good the whole of the previous decline, 
which overall had been less than half as severe as that in 
durables. 

Total income earned in trade likewise turned up before 
midyear, reflecting the strength of the demand for iol and 
other nondurables. Further advances were recorded in the 
second half as the business recovery spread to the markets 
for major consumer durables. 

In contrast with the experience of the other commodity- 
associated industries was that of agriculture, where income 
since last spring has reflected the leveling off of prices 
received by farmers. With a record harvest this year, and 
prices having risen contracyclically during most of the 
recession period, national income from agriculture in the 
second half was nevertheless around one-tenth above the 
same period of 1957. 

In the industry divisions classified as depending primarily 
on demand for services, the previous moderate uptrend con- 
tinued during the second half of last year. In public utili- 
ties, and government as well as in the services 
industry division itself, the increases after midyear were 
limited by comparison with the sharp upswing recorded in 
the more cyclically sensitive commodity-based lines. Aside 
from the expansion in the real volume of services associated 
with long-term economic growth, demand strength in the 
service area has been evidenced by the steady rise in utility 
rates, rentals, and medical and other personal service costs. 


finance 


Corporate activity rises 


industries most affected by the recent upswing in 

e lines in which the corporate form of organization 
predominates. The flow of income arising in corporate 
business has accordingly expanded more than have earnings 
from the (See table 2.) During the 
period of 


The 


demand al 


noncorporate area. 
general business contraction, national income 
originating outside corporations showed virtually no change. 
While moderate declines were reported for nonfarm pro- 
prietorships and partnerships, these were offset by increases 
in governmental and agricultural activity. <A like resistance 
to business-cycle influences has characterized the aggregate 
income flow from other-than-corporate sources since mid- 
veal 

The sharp second-half rise in income originating in corpo- 


Table 1 
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rations centered, like the previous decline, largely in the 
profits share. Corporate payrolls also increased. (See 
chart.) 


Types of income 


Changes in the type distribution of income during the 
second half of 1958 were dominated by these developments 
in the corporate area. Profits accounted for around one-half 
of last summer’s $11 billion rise in national income (table 3), 
and have probably made up a similar fraction of the entire 
advance since midyear 

As is usual in short-run swings, employee compensation 
has provided the next largest part of the recent income expan- 
sion. The rise in employee earnings, amounting at annual 
rates to $4% billion in the third quarter and $3 billion in the 
fourth, has carried the annual rate about a billion dollars 
above the previous peak reached in the summer of 1957. 

Perhaps three-fourths of the increase since midyear has 
come from corporations, with the balance divided between 
other private and public sources. In the final quarter of 
1958 public payrolls were somewhat higher than before the 
recession. Private payrolls were still a little under the 1957 
peak ; their strength during the recent cvele, moreover, has 
reflected in large part the continued uptrend in average hourly 
pay and the recovery in average hours worked. The latest 
reports show private-industry employment still significantly 
below the levels recorded a year and a half ago. 

For the fourth quarter as a whole, it should be noted, 
comparisons of employment and income with 1957 highs are 
affected by the major work stoppages which occurred last 
October in auto manufacturing and certain other durable- 
goods lines. 

Contributing to the growth of national income during the 
second half of last year was a recovery in the earnings of 
business and professional proprietors. Farmers’ net income, 
after expanding early in the year, has shown little subsequent 
change. Interest, a share chara teristically governed less by 
evelical than by trend factors, moved consistently upward 
throughout the business recession and recovery. 


Profits recover 


Corporate profits as measured for national income pur- 
before taxes and not counting inventory gains and 
moved up after midyear to a seasonally adjusted an- 
This repre- 


poses 
losses 
nual rate of $38 billion for the summer quarter 
sents an improvem ‘nt on the order of 20 percent from the 
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low level maintained in the first half. It was still 
nder the plateau which had marked the 3 prere- 
1957, but this gap, judging from the 
indirect evidence which is all that is yet available on the 
quarter just ended, may well have been wiped out before the 
end of last year. Involved in the recent advance of profits 
a substantial upswiny in sales together with the 
of profit margins which is typical of recovery 


extreme! 
$5 billion 


cession quarters of 


has beet 
expansion 
periods 
Book profits as reported by business for the fourth quarter 
will reflect not only the basic expansion of productive 
activity but also the reemergence of inventory valuation 
gains following advances in metals prices. Inventory gains 
had contributed to the relatively favorable levels of book 
yrofits in early 1957. Their replacement by inventory losses 
ast spring ageravated the drop in reported profits; in terms 
of after-tax annual rates these fell from $22 billion in mid- 
1957 to $15% billion in the first and second quarters of 1958 
a cut of 30 percent. The second-half recovery, initiated 
with a $3 billion advance in the summer, may well prove 
to have been correspondingly sharp 
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The recent cyclical swing in economic activity and in the 
rate of corporate earnings, like most such short-run changes 
in the past, had relatively little effect on dividend payments 
During the recovery last summer, as through most of the 
recession period, these maintained the same annual rate of 
around $12-$12% billion that had characterized them since 
early 1956. 

Reflecting the course of after-tax profits, retained earnings 
moved up to a $6 billion rate for the summer quarter, and 
their improvement continued in the final quarter of last year. 


Profit shifts by industry 


The industrial distribution of the third-quarter rise in 
profits, like that found in national income, is largely to be 
explained by the shifts in the market pattern of demand 
described above. Even more than total income, corporate 
profits featured the recovery in the cyclically sensitive 
commodity producing and handling industries in which the 
previous downswing had been most severe. A very large 
fraction of the improvement was accounted for by the manu- 
facturing and transportation groups in particular, and gains 
were reported in mining as well. There seems also to have 
been some further increase in earnings in trade 

Notwithstanding the marked gains recorded after midyear, 
for the summer quarter profits in durable-goods manufactur- 
ing were still nearly one-third below the year-earlier rate, 
and mining was likewise reported under mid-1957. Non- 
durable-goods manufacturing, in contrast, almost matched 
the 1957 third quarter, and the recovery in transportation 
was similarly substantial. 
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percent which was maintained from early autumn on 
and copper price advances after midyear also contributed 
to the improved earnings industries 

Somewhat smaller in dollar magnitude but even 
in percentage terms were the third-quarter 
durable woods lines linked Lo residential building Assoc! 
ated with the rise in housing starts from their late-winte 
lows to a 3-vear high last fall was a rapid expansion of protit ‘ 
in lumber, furniture, and the tone-clay clas group The 
in homebuilding activity on profits in 
The recovery 
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effect of the increase 
the lumber industry was particularly marked 
in consumer expenditures for furniture and household equip 
ment bolstered earnings in the furniture industry 
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Economie ‘ activity in the United States is characterized 
by marked differences in le vel and movement among geo- 
graphic areas. These differences have important implica- 
tions for marketing and economic development, and to the 
extent that they can be taken into account, the scope and 
quality of many types of analysis r« 
enhanced. 

Now for the first time, the Office of Bu in¢ 
has extended its basic market measure personal income 
to areas that cut across State lines. This new research was 
the outgrowth of a special economi undertaken 
for the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers as part of its extensive 
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egional Market Growth 


Delaware River Area 


study of the water resource development of the Delaware 
River Service Area (DRSA). Income measures which were 
constructed for selected years of the period since 1929 
provided the basis for charting the past and potential eco- 
nomic growth of the area and its eight principal subregions. 

It was recognized that the Economic Base Survey report, 
containing OBE’s first comprehensive estimates for areas 
smaller than States, would prove useful in the regional 
measurement of economic trends. Because the complete 
report is not yet available, the present article provides the 
means for presenting the figures, summarizing the economic 
highlights they reveal, and describing the underlying sources 
of data and statistical procedures 

The description of methodology, covered in the latter part 
of the article, is intended to serve as a guide 
cerned with the problem of estimating the income of an area 
representing part of a State. 

Personal income—OBE’s comprehensive measure of the 
income receipts of individuals—provides the best available 
framework for gaging economic characteristics and changing 
patterns of growth on a geographic basis. This generaliza- 
tion is illustrated by our widely used State income series, 
which goes back on an annual basis to the late 1920’s 

As summarized in the accompanying four tables, the special 
data prepared for the Delaware River Service Area cover the 
years 1929, 1940, 1950, 1955, and 1957. ‘The area surveyed 
includes 49 counties, extending from just north of New York 
City through New Jersey and Delaware and into the eastern 
part of Pennsylvania. The specific counties comprising the 
Delaware Area and each of the eight subregions are listed in 
the insert on page 16. 


to those con- 


ECONOMIC DIMENSIONS OF THE AREA 


Geographically, the Delaware Area comprises less than | 
percent of the Nation’s land surface but economically it 
bulks large from both a production and market standpoint. 
In 1957, the area’s 22 million residents received $57 billion 
of personal income, an average of $2,600 per person. These 
two factors—a large income aggregate cumulated in a rela- 
tively small geographic area and a per capita income one- 
fourth higher than the national average—make this section 
a large concentrated market of exceptionally high quality. 

The summary income figures for 1957 are given in table 1. 
In this, the Delaware and its subregions are compared with 
the United States and the Mideast region. The latter—in 
which the Delaw are River Service Area is located is one of 
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the eight regional groupings used by OBE in its State income 
reports, and includes New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, and the District of Columbia 


Subregional economies differ widely 


Among individual subregions, there is wide variation in 
market characteristics. As shown in the table, the two 
large me tropolitan areas centering on the cities of New York 
and Philadelphia, with a combined aggregate of nearly $50 
billion, account for one-seventh of all income in the country 
and more than four-fifths of the area total. The other 6 
subareas may appear small in relation to New York and 
Philadelphia, but they receive more than $8 billion, or about 
2 percent of national personal income. 

Although the distribution of income and purchasing power 
within the Delaware Area reflects primarily the location of 
populat ion, there are significant differences in average income 
levels. These are depicted in the chart. By subareas, per 
capita incomes in 1957 ranged from $3,200 in the Wilmington 
Area to $1,575 in the Upper Basin. They involved a spread 
fifths above to one-fifth below the national 


from three 
average 


Income sources 


Because of its comprehensiveness, personal income consti- 
tutes a major purchasing power guide which can be used 
directly to measure the size and quality of consumer markets. 
Moreover, its usefulness as a tool of economic analysis is 
augmented by reason of the significant categories into which 
the overall totals can be classified. The breakdowns accord- 
ing to both type of income and industrial source—as shown 
in table 4—illustrate this aspect of its utility. For conven- 
lence, Major income components in 1957 are expressed as 


percentages of aggregate income or earnings in table 2. 


Types of income 


From a type-of-income standpoint, there is a substantial 
degree of similarity between the overall Delaware Area and 
the country asa whole. Chief differences relate to the lesser 
importance in the area of proprietors’ income—the net earn- 
ings of unincorporated business enterprises—and to the 
comparatively large fraction of the total derived from 
property incomes in the form of rents, dividends, and interest 

The former difference reflects primarily the minor emphasis 
placed by the Delaware economy on farming, an activity in 
which returns to proprietors bulk especially large. The 
unusual role of property income in the area is noteworthy 
on two counts: It is a factor in the high level of per capita 
incomes on the one hand; but at the same time the relative 
sluggishness of this income source has contributed signifi- 
cantly to the area’s less-than-average overall economic 
growth 


Variations in industrial structure 


Largely because of a lack of information on the industrial 
sources of property income, total income cannot be sub- 
divided according to industry of origin. However, the 
industrial pattern that prevails in an area can be brought 
into focus through a breakdown of the earnings of civilians 
for their participation in current production. This earnings 
measure covers wages and salaries, other labor income, and 
proprietors’ income. With civilian earnings making up 
four-fifths of total personal income, the data in tables 2 and 4 
afford a comprehensive picture of the broad industrial 
structure of the economy of the DRSA and its subregions. 
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In the Delaware Area, commodity-producing industries 
(mainly farming, mining, and manufacturing) and govern- 
ment account for somewhat less-than-average proportions of 
civilian earnings. Conversely, the distributive and service 
industries each contribute above-average proportions. These 
differences in industrial composition are traceable to the 
primarily urban nature of the Delaware Area economy, as 
well as to certain special features centering in the large New 
York City: Metropolitan Area. 

Particularly noteworthy is the relative absence of extrac- 
tive industries in the Delaware Area as a whole. Also, 
government is of somewhat below-average importance as a 
source of total earnings, primarily because of the compara- 
tive role of Federal installations 

The above-average contribution of the distributive and 
services industries reflects to a large degree the economic 
specialization of the New York Metropolitan Area as an 
office and headquarters center; a nucleus for business, pro- 
fessional, and trade union associations; a world financial and 
political center; and a great tourist attraction 

Other subareas of the DRSA also have unique character- 
istics of industrial structure. For example, the Upper Basin 
and the Southern Basin and Coastal areas are considerably 
more agricultural than the region as a whole. In addition, 
the Upper Basin relies heavily on mining as an income 
source. These two areas and the Trenton Metropolitan 
Area, it may be added, derive an unusually small proportion 
of personal income from returns on invested capital 
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expansion Krom 1929 to 1957 population | reased by 5 


average incomes more than doubled—-rising from 


million 
$1,136 to $2,600; and total income surged 
to $57 billior 


While these impressive changes 1 


from $19 billion 


income reflect 
the large advance in prices over this period, gains in real 
terms have been quite substantial After allowance for the 
iInerease in consumer prices, the purchasing powe! of incomes 
in the Delaware Area in 1957 was more than four-fifths over 
When account is ta of the large 
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The $38 billion income expansion in t Delaware Area 
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lable 3.—Percent Increases in Selected Components of Personal Income in the Delaware River Service Area, 1929-57 
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Factors underlying income shifts 


Much can be learned about the nature of the geographie 
hrough study of changes in major components 
containing for the 
types of 


mconnie 
This examination 1s 
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individual 


based on table 3, 
increases by 


regions percentage 
major industrial sources of the income re- 
ceived by id ials for participation In current production 


The main finding which emerges is a highly significant 


income and 


one—that the changes by subregions in income components 
both by type and by industry) fall generally into the same 
pattern as total income. That is to say, subregional shifts 
in total income over the past three decades do not represent 
the residual effect of a netting out of diverse economic forces. 
Rather, the summary changes stemmed from industrial 
developme nts that were pervasive throughout the regional 
econonile 

For the Delaware Area as a whole, conformity to pattern 
by individ However, the 
impact of two sources was such as to merit special mention. 
As already indicated, property income has been a major 
factor in 1 Delaware Area’s less-than-average income 
crowth sine 1929 In that year, the combined total of 
rents, dividends, and interest accounted for 30 percent of 
| income in the area, a figure half again as large 
parable proportion for the Nation. From 1929 
from investments little more than doubled 
the flow of other income quadrupled. 
Delaware Area itself property income 

te less than one-half that for the Nation. 
tant manufacturing industry, on the other 
strongly buoyant force on overall income 


ial components was outstanding. 


he past three decades, individuals’ earnings 
in the Delaware Area have quadrupled 


all other sources has tripled. 
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Since 1929, aggregate earnings of persons ¢ ngaged in manu 


facturing have replaced income as the largest 
element in the personal income flow in the Delaware Area 
As shown by the following figures, the roles of invested 
capital and the manufacturing industry in 1957 were the 


reverse of those in 1929 


property 


in the Delaware Area 


neome source and be 


yortance 
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Because of the lessened im 
of what has been a relatively slug 
cause of the increased importance of one of the most expan 
it is reasonable to assume that these 
two sources which currently account for two-fifths of all 
personal income in the area will operate in the future to 
reduce the gap that has existed between the rate of income 
growth in the Delaware Area and in the Nation 


sionary income flows, 


Industrial growth by subregions 


Comparison of the income source patterns of the various 
subregions as given in table 3 shows that the foregoing 
des« ription of developments in the overall Delaware Area 
covers adequately the economic record of 4 of the 8 sub- 
regions. These include the three centering on the cities of 
New York, Philadelphia, and Bethlehem-Allentown and 
Reading as well as the | ppet Basin Are il 

In the Wilmington and Trenton sub: 
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major income sources moved up at rates @éxceeding those in 


the country as a whole As in the DRSA as a whole, how- 
ever, property income ¢ xpanded at a much slower rate than 
other types of income, while the upsurge in manufacturing 
proy ided the principal Impetus lo expansion 

The income experience of the New York City Supplement 
and the Southern Basin and Coastal Area represents a sub- 
In both 
most income sources bettered thre national rate of crrowth 
significantly, but in each the relative’ « total 
Income Was held to average proportions by the smallness of 
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nand Coastal Area, it was the 
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Table 4.—Personal Income by Type and by Industry in the Delaware 
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River Service Area and Subregions, Selected Years, 1929-57 
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Sources and Methods of Estimation 
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sidiaries and branches of United States companies. This 
article summarizes the results of the first survey. 

Standing out in the results is the fact that the foreign 
enterprises covered, representing about four-fifths of the 
ts, had 


total for all United States direct fore ign investmel 
1957 of 


aggregate funds available for use in operations in 
$6% billion. Net income of the enterprises was $2% billion, 
just over two-fifths of the total available, and of this, $1.7 
billion was paid out as dividends and profits, leavul yr $1.1 
billion of earnings retained for use abroad 

In addition to retained earnings, about $1.3 billion of 
net financing was provided from the United States in 1957 
About $1.1 billion was obtained from net toreig! financing, 
representing amounts obtained from capital markets and 
creditors In countries where the enterprises operate d and, to 


some extent, financing obtained from other foreign countries 


on the fixed assets of the toreig con- 
cerns and miscellaneous sources yield d $1.3 billion Of the 
total of $6% billion available, therefore, $4.8 billion was dis- 
post d of abroad, largely for property, plat t and equipment. 
While 1957 was a record year for direct-investment capital 
flows from the United States, it was typical insofar as it 
showed the importance of the reinvestment of funds gen- 
erated by the « nterprises in their operations abroad. Utiliz- 
ing these funds, together with capital flows from the United 
American companies are providing a substantial 
share of industrial capital expansion in many countries 
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states, 


Vew data on investment and financing 


Data collected in this survey for the calendar year 1957 
provide numerous new insights into the direct 
foreign investment enterprises, especially with respect to the 
availability of funds generated as depreciati harges or 
f funds 

other 

than, 
‘egular 


obtained from foreign sources, and the 
lor property, plant and equipment, 
purposes. Such information is related 
the data collected on a quarterly basis { 
balance-of-payments accounts. 
As the survey of financial flows is carried forward annually 
in the future, it will provide data on changes in the magnitude 
and composition of these flows which will s ipplement the 
data on the net private capital movement trom United 
States, and provide a better basis for understanding the par- 
ticipation ol these enterprises in economic developments 1n 
the United States and abroad 

In particular, plant and equipment « 


‘hanges in inventories of United States controlled foreign 


<penditures and 


enterprises are much more satisfactory measures of their 
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investment activity than the series on net capital flows, and 
will therefore tie in more closely with similar data on capital 
formation available here and in foreign countries. 

A number of new terms and methodological procedures 
used in developing these statistics are discussed in the tech- 
nical note at the end of this report. The data presented 
are based on a sample of relatively large companies, covering 
about four-tifths of the earnings of all direct foreign invest- 
ments in the industries covered. Although the degree of 
coverage is reasonably uniform in the major area-industry 
groupings, there are some important variations, as shown in 
the technical note These data have not been expanded into 
estimates of the totals for all such direct-investment enter- 
prises, pending the availability of the complete data collected 
as part of the Sur ey of American Business Investments in 
Foreign (vuntries, which is now in progress. 


SOURCES OF FUNDS UTILIZED 


ble to foreign subsidiaries and branches of 

companies are derived from four principal 

income, depreciation and other cash charges 

come, United States parent companies or other 

United States soures s, and foreign creditors or stockholders 

Total funds derived from these sources by the reporting 
companies amounted to $6% billion in 1957. 

Net income is the largest source of funds of the foreign 

nterprises, aggregating $2% billion, or two-fifths 

vered in this survey. After deducting remitted 

and profits of the enterprises, amounting to $1.7 

billion was available for use abroad. 

than the balance-of-payments series for undis- 


investment 
of the tot: 
dividends 
billion, about $1.1 
Sis lal 
tributed 
$1IS5 muilhior 


ts of the same rroup of companies, since about 
of branch profits were reported in the new series 
abroad while the balance-of-payments series 

e undistribuied profits of foreign subsidiaries 


ies also includes the equity of foreign stock- 


as retain 
covers Only 
The present s 
holder 1 undistributed profits 

The difference in the data on retained earnings is primarily 
in the petroleum industry, where branch organizations are 
most important. In the new series retained earnings of this 
hown are considerably larger than those of 

enterprises, which lead when undistributed 
considered alone. 


industry 
manutact 


subsidiat \ protits are 


Flow of funds from United States 


provided to the foreign enterprises by their United 
a little over $1 billion in 1957, and an 
$280 million came from non- 
of parent company 


Funds 
States parents were 
additional amount of about 
affiliated | ted States sources. Use 
financing varied greatly among areas and industries, account- 
ing for over 30 percent of the total for Latin America, but 
only about 7 perce nt for other areas combined. This distribu 
tion results largely from the relatively high ratio of 18 percent 
for the petroleum industry which is most important in Latin 
the ratio for other industries combined was 


America, while 
about 12 percent 
Funds from nonaffiliated United 
ificant only for the Canadian petroleum and manufac- 
nterprises, many of which have a large part of thei 
‘s and long-term debt distributed widely in 


States residents were 


turing ¢ 
equity securitle 
the United States 

While the data collected for balance-of-payments purposes 
have provided measures of retained earnings and net capital 
outflows from the United States, the new series shows that 
nearly 40 percent of the total funds available are derived 


from foreign financing and depreciation charges. Foreign 
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debt financing aggregated about $1 billion in 1957, represent 
ing mainly current accounts payable and accrued liabilities 
such as those for taxes and employee benefit funds. Equity 
financing from foreign sources amounted to about $100 
million, and was sizable only for a few companies in Canada 
and Latin America. However, the sample companies did 
not include a number of newly organized European enter- 
prises in which there was foreign equity participation 
Although there is no necessary oO! traceable connection 
between specific sources and uses of funds the data indicate 
that the substantial amounts of foreign financing utilized 
in the various industries were similar in amount to the overall 
net increases in inventories and current receivables reported 
by each of these industries, but there is much variation among 
areas. In Latin America the need for funds for these purposes 
appeared to exceed the amounts of foreign financing avail- 
able, except for public utilities. In Canada and Europe 
foreign financing generally exceeded requirements for working 
Foreign financing for the petroleum industry in 


capital 
includes a considerable amount of financing 


“other areas” 
from affiliated companies operating elsewhere abroad 

The survey data indicate that, in general, the companies 
tend to utilize local financing to finance local-curreney 
requirements, especially for working capital, although in 
some areas their ability to do this is limited by the meager 
ness of local capital sources and the resulting high interest 
rates. 

Depreciation and depletion charges are the largest internal 
source of funds of the controlled foreign enterprises, totaling 
$1.2 billion for the sample covered in this survey How 


Table 1.—Pattern of Financing U.S. Direct Foreign Investments, 
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low, probably reflecting the lowered dollar equivalent of 
foreign-curreney depreciation charges as well as a relatively 
low proportion of fixed capital. 

Depletion charges, reported as carried on the books of 
the foreign enterprises, were about $5 ullion in 1957, 
nearly all in the petroleum industry. This amount, how- 
allowable for tax 


ever, 1s not comparable to the amount 


purposes in the United States. 


Comparison with domestic corporations 
ldes and 


In order Lo vain some perspective on 
I vailable to 


relationships of the various sources of 
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foreign 

after 
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and equipment expenditures were sizable in the United 
Kingdom, France, and Germany. 

lant and equipment expenditures abroad by manufac- 
turing enterprises controlled in the United States were 
reported by the sample companies at nearly $900 million 
in 1957, and the total for all such companies would be well 
over » D llion 

Nearly half of this was in Canada and about 40 percent in 
Kurope, mainly in the United Kingdom. In both of these 
the total outlay for manufacturing plant and equip- 
ment was substantially larger in 1957 than indicated by the 
data for net capital flows from the United States and undis- 
tributed earnings. The situation was quite different in 
Latit erica, however, where parent company funds are 
greater extent to provide working capital. Capital 
res for manufacturing in Brazil made up nearly 

total for this area. 

Altho plant and equipment expenditures reported by 
other industries were comparatively small, they show 
capital vestment to be considerably higher than suggested 
bw thr ss complete figures previously available. 

to working capital in the form of inventories 
wcounts receivable absorbed about Ss! billion 


1 


areas 


used toa 
expend 
half of 


ls available to foreign subsidiaries and branches in 
oted above, the necessary funds were probably 

largely within foreign countries. 

on of both inventories and current receivables was 


Am« rica, 


se In pe troleum inventories probably reflected an 


and occurred in several industries. 


between productive capacity and export demand 
Increases in receivables in the manu- 


d distribution industries reflected their growing 


scale of operations and to some degree inflationary develop 
ments in many of these countries 

In Canada, the reduction in the level of business activity 
which began about mid-1957 was reflected in the compara 
tively small accumulation of inventories by companies 
reporting in the survey, and a net reduction of current 
receivables, largely by the manufacturing companies. The 
substantial growth of current assets in Europe in 1957 was 
related to generally satisfactory business conditions. 


Remittances of income 


Dividends and remitted branch profits amounted to $1.7 
billion for the companies covered, representing about 60 
percent of their net earnings The proportion of earnings 
paid out was about the same as that for domestic corpora- 
tions in 1957, although the domestic ratio was unusually 
high in that year 

Income paid out by the petroleum industry accounted for 
65 percent of total remittances, and manufacturing for nearly 
20 percent The relatively higt ratio of income paid out to 
total income of the petroleum industry resulted in part from 
the prevalence e of branch organizations: some of the remitted 
branch profits were soon reinvested abroad and were re 
corded at that time as net funds from the parent Neverthe 
less, the total of about $540 million of earnings re ported us 
retained abroad by the petroleum industry was much large 
than the amount for any other industry 

When compared with overall uses of funds by the foreign 
enterprises, the remittance of earnt although large repre 
sents only about one quarter of the total Funds used for 
income remittances were less that alf the amount spent for 
than the amounts 


} | hey 


new fixed assets, and not mucl ( 


Table 2.—Sources and Uses of Funds of U.S. Direct Foreign Investments in 1957, by Area and Industry 
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amount was less than $300 million, and over half was reported 
by petroleum companies. For many of these 
such funds represent advances to, or acquisition of, affiliated 
enterprises in other countries. The nterpart to these 
flows appears as a source of funds, usually under the heading 
of net foreign financing, or as part of “other’’ si 
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Statistical Supplement 


STATISTICS here are a continuation of the data published in the 1957 edition of Business Statist 


RRENT BUSINESS That volume (price $2) contains monthly (or quarterly) data for \ 1953 through 1956 and 

ears back to 1929 insofar as available; it also provides a description of each series ar efer ( ves of monthly 
Series added ér significantly revised since publication of the 1957 Business STATISTICs : I an asterisk (*) and a 
vy: certain revisions for 1956 issued too late for inclusion in the aforementioned volume | I the monthly SURVEY 


1957 issue. ] xcept as otherwise stated, the terms “unadjusted” and “adjusted”’ to i istment for seasonal 


in Government agencies are not copyrighted and may be reprinted freely Data from priv : are provided 


» compilers, and are subject to their copyrights 
[Averages for the year 1957 are provided in the May 1958 issue of the SurvVEY] 
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COTTON 


Cotton (exclusive of linters 
Producti 
Ginnings thous. of running bales 8,032 | ' 9,234 | 210, 630 . = ’ . 627 7, 316 10, 216 10, 878 
Crop imate, equivalent 500-Ib. bales 
thous. of bales > 410, 064 | | 411, 581 
bales__| 651, 599 |r 569,873 |°*797,774 | 639, 471 | 420, 665 r9729,955 |" 600, 256 | 595, 408 |°4613,950 | 638. 767 7,804 |* 833,366 | 672, R38 
| | 





nited States, end of month, | | } | ; 
thous. of bales 17,504) 16,4! 15, 160 14, O86 2, 992 11, 784 10, 661 9, 672 * 87 19, 561 410 17, 528 16, 431 
n, total da * 17, 547 16, ¢ 15,098 | 14,032 2,044 11, 742 10, 620 | 9, 635 * 8, 702 10, 464 308 17, 427 16, 339 
iin transit , 796 2, 28: 1, 256 | 738 | 720 | 715 493 34 | 291 11, 20¢ 710 4, 016 3, 002 
ge and compresses , 330 12,! 12, 147 11, 517 10, 491 9, 326 8,409) 7,55 ’ 6, 825 6, 782 7 10, 205 11, 861 
tablishments a y , 565 1,695 | 1,728 , 724 1, 701 1,719 | 73 1, 586 1, 47¢€ 3 ’ 1,305 1, 386 
tal... 5 


62 54 | 4&8 42 40 < 35 97 101 ° 102 v2 


525, 

do 27, 36, 670 6, 418 2, 1,812 3, 859 1,974 913 84, 802 23, 400 

i\merican upland cents per Ib 23.2 27.4 | 3 27.9 29.1 29.1 30.8 33.2 34.5 
e, middling 1’, average 14 markets | 
cents per Ib__| K 34.9 34.8 d 5 | g 34.6 34.7 34.8 4.9 34.8 34.7 


bales 525, 502 | 608,635 | 516,805 | 449, 626 | , 138 | 500,932 | 535,180 | 433,434 | 460,011 | ana S11 | 211,910 | 181,452 | 313, 742 


thous. of bales g ro 99 ¢ 75 82 a) RS 
do | 156 156 (6) 69 49 q 35 R 4 
do * 876 937 043 7 


: 


roods over 12 inches in width, | | 
A mil. of linear yd |} 2,324 2, 341 
thous. of sq. yd 49, 519 45, 303 76% 45, 043 57, 64 46, 823 37, 39% 23: . 39, 1 41,629 38, 729 
do 7,704 | 11,771 11, 860 9, 172 14, 732 : 
cents per Ib__| 2. 36 22. 81 23 23. 11 22. 75 22. 00 21.71 | ‘ 2 22.16 23. 36 
, 8o2z/yd_.cents per yd 36. 4 36.4 36. 4 36. 4 36.4 : 36 é : 36. 4 » 36.4 
15.1 5.4 f 15.0 14.8 14.7 § f ; 15.4 P 15.6 
do 15.5 5.8 | 15.8 15.5 15.4 15.8 ? 16.1 
n cones or tubes | | 


dol. per Ib 660 . 670 47 | 662 657 657 7 5 (61 ». 61 
do 941 . 957 5 955 045 937 931 | 93% ; r. 031 », 931 


spindles) :{¥A 
g day, total thous__| * 19,767 | 19,730 9, 606 19,367 | 19,208 | 19,210 : if 19,279 | 19, 280 
cent cottor do 18,133 | 18,144 7, 9 17,682 | 17,602 | 17,625 7 7,8 7, 5 . 17,650 | 17,611 


, all fibers, total... mil. of hr__; +8, 984 a , 04! 8,643 | $10, 221 8, 154 | 7 777 ) 11, 447 0, 180 
ing day do r 449 : : 44; 432 409 4008 415 2 } 458 450 
cotto do 8, 231 7, 309 | § 10, 199 7, O84 $9, 451 7, 503 7 . 7 510, 406 8, 380 


MANMADE FIBERS AND MANUFACTURES 


juarterly total 9 mil. of Ib C 370.9 
te: Filament yarn do 73. ¢ 161.9 
Staple plus tow@ do 3 72 9 
acrylic, protein, et do 35 108.1 


filaments thous. of Ib 1, 680 2, 405 3, 153 
nd tops do 3, 123 1, 868 2, 588 
filaments do 194 134 114 

i tops do 5, 958 6, 499 6, 991 

i 

fmonth, total@__mil. of Ib 124.8 130.4 124.2 

do 70.1 71.8 69.9 

do 54.7 58.6 54.3 


dol. per Ib 910 | 910 
do..._| 311 | 311 


ven fabrics 

tal 9 A..thous. of linear yd 
tire fabric do 
mixtures do 

| 

| 

| 


thons. of Ib 549 
dol. per Ib 4.34 
ous. of linear yd 


thous. of sq. yd 14, 274 


M thous. of Ib 13, 551 | 2, $17, 335 15, 422 », 586 | 8 18, 719 18, 605 | * 20, 480 18, 630 18,114 | $21,001 


do 8, 122 , 579 | * 10, 121 8, 664 ' 7, 608 5, 866 6,498 | #7, 3R2 9, 913 11, 446 14, 224 


do 11, 369 » oe 17, 731 12, 536 as 17, 118 12, 979 11, 288 13, 106 11, 667 14, 834 
do 4, 416 4, 25% 6, 659 5, 300 »f 8, 020 6, 508 6, 116 5, 540 4,119 032 





Ginnings to December 13 ? Ginnings to January 16 * Total ginnings of 1957 crop * December | estimate of 1958 crop § Data cover a 5-week 
st 1958, data are for 4- and 5-week periods; earlier data, calendar months ? Data are for month shown 
f I f month indicated, except as noted 
qData for April, July, and October 1958 cover 5-week periods and for other months, 4 weeks: cotton stocks and number of active spindles are for et 1 of period covered 
\ Rev ns for 5 7 are available upon request @ Data beginning October 1958 for production of linters and for that part of stocks ‘‘at oil mills’ are in thousands of equivalent 600. 
i bales (earlic ta in thousands of running bales). October 1958 figures comparable with data shown through September (thous. of bales): Production 208; total stocks, 777. 
t Rev 1 Ser lation of mill margins revised (back to August 1954 to incorporate prices for expanded selection of 20 types of mors widely used cloths and to reflect raw cotton 
prices for 4 ar tton production; prior series calculated from 17 cloth prices and raw cotton prices for Memphis territory growth only 

1 t NOWT separately 
1958, data exclude all figures for acetate staple plus tow. (It should be noted that for 1954-57, data as published for staple and tow exclude the greater part of acetate 
ration purposes.) For years 1955-57, production of acetate staple plus tow (included in total staple through 1957) averaged 14.1 mil. Ib per quarter 


pour 
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iction ee real estate. 
trade... 


Transporietion and communications. 
Chemicals aad allied products 

Elect power a 26, 27 
Foodstuffs and tobacco. .........-.-..«-- 97-30 
Leat! and products___. ‘al: 

Lum! id manufactures 

Metals manufactures... .. 

Petroleum, coal, and products. 

Pulp, paper, and printing 

Rubber an d rubber products... 

Stone and - products. 

Textile products. . 

Trans 


Advertisir 

Agricultural employmen ll 
Agricultural loans and food trade. -. 16,17, 21, 22 
Aircraft and partes. &, 12, 13, 14, 15, 40 
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Alcohol, denatured and ethyl... soerhtnenen 24 
Alcoholic beverages...............--.- & & & 9, 27 
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Banking 
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Beef and 
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Brick 
Brokers 
Building and construction materiale. ----.-. 8, 9,10 
Building costs 
Business ir 
Business » 
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Cans (meta 
Carioad 
Cattle a . gait 
Cement ncrete ‘products... 
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Consu 
Consur 
Consur 
Copper ae 
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Cost o ¢ (see Consumer price index). . 6 
Cottor and manufactures 2, 5, 6, 22, 39 
Cottor ake and meal 25 
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Expenditures, United States Government 
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: 25 
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U. S. INVESTMENTS 
IN THE LATIN AMERICAN 
ECONOMY 


A comprehensive study: of the role of 


U. S. industry in the developing countries 


of Latin America. 


@ U. S. Investments in the Latin American Economy reveals basic facts about private 
foreign investment essential for a clear understanding of the significance of such 
investments in other developing countries. New data include: 
Production—for export and local con- Taxes paid-—contributions to government 
sumption. revenues. 


Foreign Exchange—eamed and saved. sagod Ril suppliers—incomes 


Employment—wage and salary pay- Gross capital outlays-——and sources of 


ments. funds. 


SEPARATE SECTIONS COVERING 


Industries: Petroleum, Manufacturing, Mining and Smelting, Agriculture, and Public Utilities. 
Countries: Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Mexico, Peru, Venezuela, and Central 


America. 





This 194-page report contains more than 100 charts and 123 tables in «1 separate 
statistical section—the complete results of a study for which preliminary findings 
eppeared earlier in Survey of Current Business. For sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25,D.C. Price $1.75 























